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Yes, let’s laugh at life. It will do us good. It will do 
the world goo); perhaps laughter is all that will pre- 
serve its sanity—what there is left of it. 

So let’s laugh, laugh at ourselves, our neighbors, 
at the great and the near great, at those in high places 
and those in low places. Let’s laugh at terrifying 
troubles and puny perplexities. Let’s laugh at the 
absurdities of dictators, presidents, professors and 
hot dog venders. Let’s laugh at the foolish foibles of 
modern life, its manners, its meanness, its false front, 
its fashions, its foibles. Let’s take up our pencils, 
pens, and brushes for a graphic mass attack on man’s 
pride and dignity. Let’s draw droll pictures and take 
a good-natured crack at prominent personages. Let's 
try our hand at caricature and cartoon. 


Let's enter the Art Instruction 


CARICATURE and CARTOON CONTEST 
Prizes? Well of course there will be cash prizes but 
we are running this contest for the good of every 
competitor rather than the benefit of a few. We have 
prepared—wait till you see it—what you will con- 
sider a regular course in caricature to be featured in 
the April, May, and June numbers. In these numbers 
of Art Instruction contestants will find a survey of 
the field of graphic humor, and instruction in the 
art of caricature. In April one of the few great Amer- 
ican caricaturists, William Auerbach-Levy, will be 















Caricature of 
W. H. Berry 
by Tom Titt 
from 
“Caricature of Today” 
Edited by Geoffrey Holme 
Studio Publications 


New York 





presented in a six-page article demonstrating his ver- 
satile genius and giving practical pointers to students. 
In May we plan to show just how Denys Wortman 
creates those well-known Metropolitan Movies. In 
June comes Gluyas Williams, the Boston humorist, 
whose whimsical pen is dedicated to the kindly ab- 
surdity of social manners. Then there is Aaron 
Sopher of Baltimore, graphic commentator—rather 
caustic—on those in high places. Gregory d’Alessio 
will tell some of the very practical things you want to 
know about this cartoon business, how to break into 
the game, how you're apt to like it after you get in 
and other jolly and informing facts. Well, that’s a 
part of our program—we are still working on it. We'll 
tell the whole story in the April number and give 
all the rules of the contest. 


One thing more—the July number will give a com- 
plete report of the contest, with reproductions of 
prize-winning drawings and runners-up—quite a few 
of them. 

If you are not already a subscriber don’t you think 
you should accept our special offer of these four num- 
bers for $1.00? Just put a dollar bill in a letter and 
write, “Put me down for those four big cartoon fea- 
ture numbers of Art Instruction.” If possible make it 
a years subscription at the $3.00 rate. Don’t delay 
and risk missing a single issue—the demand may ex- 
ceed the supply. 


Watch for the Competition Announcement in the April Number 
Address: Art Instruction, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
































Now YOU Try It! 
with ELDORADO 


THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


The photograph of a Gloucester Wharf was 
selected by Watson to give you a subject for 
your Eldorado Pencils that presents technical 
problems similar to those involved in his own 





sketch. He cautions the student to emphaeize 
the light and shade of the buildings in order 
to secure good pattern interest. His sketch 
was done on Cameo paper with the softer 


Eldorado leads—4B, 3B and 2B. 


School Bureau, Dept. 32-J3 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 








INK 


AND INVENTION 


Men of genius in whose brains 
are born the ideas that become 
inventions—and whose inven- 
tions become the progressive 
steps in our civilization— 
think first on paper, with the 
aid of ink. 

For a generation and more 
inventors, artists, architects, 
and engineers have trans- 
ferred their plans and pic- 
tures and diagrams to paper 
in Higgins American Draw- 
ing Inks. True color, uni- 


formity and even flow have | ‘ ’ 5 THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE CANDID CAMERA 


1GGINS 
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made Higgins the preferred 


inks of men of genius. 


ND RAPID WINDER 


Hit £InS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. 




















Ser Beautiful Ol or 
(Water Color Offects 


“CASTELL” 
POLYCHROMOS PENCILS 


Diz you ever paint with a pencil? Learn “Castell” Polychromos Drawing Chalks in a 
theamazing and delightfuleffectsyoucan brilliant range of 60 colors. Ideal for designers, 
get on sketches, drawings, photographs, artists and illustrators. ’ 

silks or textiles with “Castell” Poly-. Artists’ Water Color Pencils for beautiful wash 
chromos. 65 colors. Wet or dry medium. effects. Blends smoothly. 12 non-fading colors 
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There is more to this caricature business than meets the 
MORE COMPETITION DRAWINGS eye. You may have heard the classic story of the young art 
From Art Instruction Sketch Competition Page 2: student who, when started upon a thorough course of draw- 
ing from the figure, protested that he didn’t want to learn 
to draw: he intended to be a comic artist. 

In the April, June, and July numbers there will be con- 
vincing evidence that graphic humor is serious business— 
which doesn’t mean that it isn’t fun. It is fun and if we’re 

not mistaken even those who have never before been 
THE COLOR PRINTS OF TREY \ WHEETE Page 34 tempted will take up their pencils—when no one is looking 
of course—to try their hand at pictorial drollery. 
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Presented by Arthur L. Guptill Page 
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“SIESTA” + REPRODUCED FROM A COLOR WOODCUT BY TREVA WHEETE 


COURTESY GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES FOR COMMENT SEE PAGE 34 
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TOOLS OF PEACE 
* * An Editorial * * 


At the recent annual meeting-luncheon of the Soldiers and Sailors Club 
at the Hotel Ambassador in New York, Grover A. Whalen, president of 
the New York World’s Fair of 1939, is reported to have announced that 
plans had been made to mass in Flushing Meadows Park, at the opening of the fair, 
50,000 crack troops from the armies of every nation. 





Mr. Whalen was careful to stress that the spirit behind the great military display 
would be one of international friendship. “We in the United States,” he is quoted as 
saying, “are one in wanting international peace. We don’t want to put our new Army 
and Navy to work. By participating in the fair, other nations will show their willing- 
ness to break the bread of good fellowship with us. In my last trip abroad I found out 
there was not a nation which was not interested in displaying to the world its tools of 
peace which are so essential for a happy world.” 


The combined armies of the world cast in the role of the dove of peace is to us 
a new and startling conception. In our simplicity we have always thought of the tools 
of peace as far removed from rattling swords, glittering helmets and threatening rifles 
on the shoulders of brilliantly accoutred soldiers; the arts, for example. But no, we 
have been mistaken it seems. We, in company with the artists of America, have inno- 
cently thought that a great international art exhibition at the World’s Fair would 
supply a suitable environment for “breaking the bread of good fellowship.” But the 
appeals of members of New York’s combined art groups for a World’s Fair art exhi- 
bition have met with scant sympathy. Perhaps the world has outgrown the supersti- 
tion of the arts as tools of peace. What it now appears to want is the goose step, the 
blare of war trumpets, flags flying, the blood-stirring tramp of marching men. Does 
it? We in America shout an emphatic NO! Let the goose steppers perform their stiff- 
legged march on other soil than ours. Let the sabre-rattling hordes from Europe in- 
terrupt the peace of their own foreign capitals, but keep them out of the streets of 
New York. To us, Mr. Whalen, armaments are not symbols of peace, though they may 
be necessary for the preservation of peace; necessary evils perhaps, but not symbols of 
good fellowship. 


Mars on parade will admittedly gather bigger crowds on the Flushing Meadows 
than all the Titians, Rembrandts, El Grecos and Cézannes the entire world can 
muster. But must we be willing to partake of this hysteria to “help put the fair 
over”? In doing this, Mr. Whalen, we believe you misunderstand the sentiment of the 
American people, who will not agree with your conception of the tools of peace. 


Let us break the bread of friendship in a great congregation of world art. Let us 
glorify the arts of peace rather than the arts of war. 


Let all who believe that an important art exhibition is a better occasion for 
breaking the bread of international good fellowship than an exhibition of world-wide 
militarism raise their voices in protest. 
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on a day in June, the 
sun shone and there 
was laughter and gaiety 
and excitement at the 
Plaza de Toros. A 
Spring Fiesta!—and as a feature 
extraordinaria, the Portuguese 
Simao da Veiga, with his magnif- 
icently-trained Arabian Caballos. 
was billed for the arena. All 
Madrid, it seemed, had donned Sun- 
day best and had flowed through 
the gates at the bull-ring. The sign 
NO HAY BILLETES, displayed at the ticket window, 
turned away disappointed late comers. Within, the 
rows of open seats from the barrera to the covered 
gallery were filled with spectators. Bright splashes of 
every hue and the recurring motif of flesh ovals 
mingled in a rich, vibrant pattern—a huge encircling 
curtain about the arena. In the barreras, connoisseurs 
of feminine beauty, their backs to the sand, trained 
their field glasses upon the boxes where sat the girls 
who had come quite as much to be admired as to 
witness the spectacle of the day. Surgeons, photog- 
raphers, reporters and venders of refreshments had 
taken their places behind the barrera. Suddenly, all 
eyes swung upward to a certain box. The Presidente 
was arriving. Amid riotous applause he took his seat, 
waved a handkerchief, and the Fiesta de los toros was 
officially opened. At a blast of the trumpet the music 
started, and into the ring trouped the bullfighters: a 
brilliant parade of matadors, banderilleros and pica- 
dors, their colorful costumes flashing in the after- 
noon sun. 

On that particular day there was an unexpected at- 
traction in the gallery seats of the sombra. In Ten- 
dido I (three rows from the barrera), Sybilla Mittell 
Weber was making preparations for painting a 
Spanish bullfight “on the spot.” A large block of 
water color paper caught the eye of hundreds of spec- 
tators who watched her as she arranged her equip- 
ment ready for action—the moment the red plank 
door at the opposite end of the arena would swing 
open. She was getting ready to make “on location” 
sketches as studies for water color paintings to be 
completed later in her studio. 

It was Mrs. Weber's first—and only—visit to a 
bullfight. Would she succeed in her undertaking? 
Many visitors abandon their seats after the first 
bull, sometimes before, unable to stomach the spec- 
tacle. Even if this artist could stick it out, could she 
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concentrate upon a task which would be 
exacting under the most favorable circum- 
stances? Could she do the thing she had 
set out to do? This question was answered in an 
enthusiastic affirmative by those who saw her 
twelve water colors at the Kleemann Galleries in 
New York during December. A connoisseur of the 
art of bullfighting, who has attended more than 
fifty bullfights, was lavish in his praise of Mrs. 
Weber’s faithful presentation of the different 
stages of the performance. The art critics were 
warm in their praise. The exhibition of these water 
colors at Kleemann’s was one of the outstanding 
shows of the season in New York. 

Speaking of her experience on that memorable 
afternoon in Spain, Mrs. Weber said, “On this, my 
first visit to the bull-ring, I was of course greatly ex- 
cited by the spectacle. My first reaction was to the in- 
tense cruelty of it all. But of necessity my sketching 
kept me too busy to dwell upon the emotional aspect 
of the fight. [ had to think quickly and work quickly. 
jot down a fleeting impression with my brush, record 
the scenes in my memory. After all, an artist must 
rely largely upon his memory in a situation like this. 
To be sure, I could have done nothing without the 
intimate knowledge of animals that is the result of a 
lifetime of association with them. I went to work 
upon the final water colors immediately after the 
bullfight. One must work while the impressions are 
fresh and strong.” 

On pages 8 and 9 we reproduce, in miniature, the 
twelve paintings which Mrs. Weber brought back 
from Spain. We show also (greatly reduced) one of 
several sheets of “on the spot” sketches made in the 
turmoil of the fight, as the artist dodged the knees of 
excited spectators behind her, and the waving arms 
of those surrounding her. Our one regret is that these 
sketches could not be shown in color. 

Mrs. Weber uses bristle brushes and pan colors. 
Sometimes the pigment is brushed on rather dry, 
sometimes dripping with water. She even uses a 
sponge for certain effects. This gives a rather unusual 
technic, a combination of “scrubbed” and flowing 
technics that seem to afford a very ready response to 
the artist’s rapid delineation. She sees form in its 
broad sculptural aspect rather than in detail. 

Sybilla Mittell was born in New York City and 
spent her winters there. But during four months 
every Summer she lived in the family camp which 
occupied a large tract of dense pine forest, about two 
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“THE BULL ENTERS THE ARENA” * 


miles from a well-known farming section in Canada. 
This ideal situation not only gave opportunity for 
association with the horses and cattle of the neigh- 
horing farms, it offered an intimacy with the wild- 
life so near at hand: moose, deer, foxes and bob- 
cats. Her father, an ardent hunter and fisherman, took 
his young daughter on his many adventures with rod 
and gun, and the girl soon became an accomplished 
sportswoman. During the first eighteen years of her 
life the only furs she had were those she herself 
trapped—raccoon and mink. At 14 she shot her first 
deer. 

These thrilling days of sport were recorded with 
a ready pencil. Her draftsmanship kept pace with 
her riding and shooting. Her knowledge of anatomy, 
gained through constant sketching in stable and 
barnyard, was pursued with increased interest when 
she discovered skeletons of deer and other wild crea- 
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WATER 


COLOR BY SYBILLA MITTELL WEBER 


tures, long buried in the mud of a lake bottom. Her 
formal art study began at the Art Students League 
in New York. Later, during several summers abroad, 
she devoted her energies to hunting, sketching, and 
art study in Germany and France. 

These years of studious and sympathetic intimacy 
with animals are the essential background for Mrs. 
Weber's rare skill in painting them in action, Such 
a background not only embraces a thorough know!- 
edge of anatomy, it abounds in visual memories of 
animals seen innumerable times in all conceivable 
actions and attitudes so that the artist’s performance 
is spontaneous, intuitive. Lacking this intuitive skill, 
no artist could command the facility demonstrated in 
Mrs. Weber’s twelve water colors of as many phases 
of a Spanish bullfight. 

Commenting upon animal painting as a career, Mrs. 
Weber observed: “No one should consider such a 

Continued on page 36 
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The small pictures are reproduced 
from Mrs. Weber’s original water 
colors 18 x 20 inches in size. See 
preceding pages 


Entering the Arena 


Famous Portuguese “Simao Da Veiga” 
Riding Arabian Horse, Thrusting Javelin 


Pass of the Cape 
Bull Recharging Under the Pic 


4 “Picador” Sustaining the Full Fury 


of a Bull’s Charge 


. “Banderillas” 
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Mittell Webej P 
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Paints a Bullfisht 
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The large cut reproduces one of 
several sheets of sketches in color 
done by the artist during the prog- 
ress of the performance. The orig- 
inal sheets are 18 x 20 inches 


~ 


. Pass of the Chest 

. Pass of the Death 

. Pass of the Muleta 

10. Going in to Kill 

ll. The Death 

12. Dragging Out the Dead Bull 


Co oC 


Reproductions by Courtesy 
Kleemann Galleries, New Y ork 








* GENIUS UNFOLDING - 


A Pictorial Record of the Development of Komano Dazzi 


E cannot explain genius. At far too infrequent 
intervals it is delivered to a needy world, 
wrapped up in a human package, and is de- 

posited by Dame Chance on almost anyone’s door- 
step, often on the doorstep of the least likely parents. 
But this we do know: genius is a tender plant. The 
environment of its early years controls its destiny. 
The creative surge of the child genius finds early and 
complete release under intelligent handling; it can 
he—and often is—repressed and stunted by the well- 
meaning ignorance of parents and teachers. 

Walter Beck, painter and educator, declares that 
genius only needs circumstances that are favorable 


© 


to self-development, adding that “genius counts for 
nothing when conditions for its unfolding are wholly 
adverse.” To demonstrate this thesis, and to expose 
the fundamental fallacy of much art teaching on both 
elementary and advanced levels, Beck has written a 
hook “Self-Development in Drawing” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York). It is one of the most impor- 
tant books on art education which has been written 
in many years. Its message to teachers and parents 
should not be ignored. Its revelations of profound 
truths are of tremendous value to serious art students. 

Part I is a pictorial record of the unfolding genius 


of Romano Dazzi, an Italian boy, born in Bome in 
1906. A series of sixty-five pencil drawings by this 
exceptional lad, covering a period of twelve years 
from age five to seventeen—affords the exceedingly 
rare privilege of observing the visible progression of 
a great talent from its earliest feeling for expression 
through all the stages of development to the point 
where it calmly commands its ideas to appear in per- 
fect form. The drawings here shown were selected 
from this series and are reproduced by permission of 
the author and publishers. 

“Romano,” says Beck, “resembles the Old Masters 


in the perfect continuity of his development, and in‘ 


the growth acceleration when opportunity favors. He 
who, like Romano, is self-developed, is incomparably 
more advantageously placed in the scheme of life 
than the individual who gives way to his art-urge at 
eighteen and begins his studies by submitting to 
schooling. This belated student is hampered by many 
things; he is clogged with a philosophy of life, with 
theories and information on art, unfitting him to 
enter his chosen field ‘like a little child’ to get started 
in the right way.” 

Self-development, beginning in infancy, is Beck’s 
central theme. For it is in childhood and in youth 
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Drawing by Romano at age 8 
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Drawing by Romano 
at age 13 


Romano’s animals were al- 
most always sketched in 
action, when they were feed- 
ing, or excited with play or 
anger. His preoccupation is 
always with the dramatic 
aspects of his subject 


that feeling (the very foundation of art) motivates 
the creative urge. Left free to develop without the in- 
fluence of the intellectual viewpoint of adult concep- 
tions, the talented child is given the best possible 
condition for his expanding powers. “The schools,” 
says Beck, “incline to the opinion generally held by 
the public. that drawing in the grades is not to be 
taken too seriously, that the true and effective be- 
ginning for art study may be left for the Art Acad- 
emy. As delayed expression is repression, this policy 
is an ordinary fallacy. It constitutes profligate waste 
of potential powers. Starting the study of art in adult 
life is too late to reap the full measure of power be- 
queathed by nature to the individual. It is said 
Raphael painted his ‘Knight’ at fifteen, and his won- 
derful ‘Marriage’ at twenty-one.” 
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Drawing by Romano 
at age 12 


In this sketch we see how 
successfully the boy artisi 
coupled the flash of concep- 
tion with ability to render 
the idea adequately. At this 
early age we perceive that 
Romano had passed through 
the early stages of develop- 
ment. He was at the begin- 
ning of his tevo most strenu- 
ous years of study and was 
already achieving recogni- 
tion as a leader among pro- 
fessional artists 








Of Romano’s general education his mother tells us, 
“When between six and fourteen years of age, 
Romano had no leaning toward mathematics nor 
toward geography and other subjects; he preferred 
Italian and history, the events of which struck his 
fancy; with representations of these he filled the 
margins of his books. The reading he preferred was, 
generally speaking, the same as with all boys, travel 
and adventure, which gave him a desire for travel in 
the Far East and the Pampas, in which he fancied 
he could indulge his longing for riding on galloping 
horses and encounter adventures. 

“I must say he has read very little of the lives of 
the great Masters. His inspiration came solely from 
nature, although he passionately admires the work 
of the great Masters. However, when fourteen years 
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Drawing of an old woman 


“old he did not want to go to schoo) any longer as he 
was too preoccupied, and it was impossible for him 
to submit to discipline. The masters at school. 
friends, acquaintances, and art-lovers finally per- 
suaded me to take Romano from school that he 
might enjoy special subjects such as he especially 
needed, under the direction of a tutor, thus allowing 
his best energies to be spent on the work most fruit- 
ful for his talents. His reaction was a most happy one. 
His tutor took him through his courses in literature 
in a conversational way; they read and discussed 
the great poets, Dante, Carduci and his favorite 
Jacapone da Todi. Music was also a topic, which 
they varied with singing. After lessons there was 
boxing. And after boxing there were the streets of 
Rome to saunter through, seeing art and reviewing 
the history of art and general history, the motive 
for which each stone, each wall and building sup- 
plied in abundance. Thus Romano’s education was 
the ideal one for an artist.” 

Of conventional art training Romano had none. 
He attended no art school nor did he work under 
the direction of a master. His father, though a noted 
sculptor, offered no formal instruction, recognizing 
in the boy a talent that could take its own direction. 
Instead of drawing from “still life” and the posed 
model, the whole world of life and action served as 
his models. 

“With no rules or formula to obstruct him, and 
wholly free, he developed an art that will live.” de- 
clares Beck. “Working in isolation gave him mental 
12 
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by Romano at age 14 


discipline, initiative. endurance, perseverance. He 
gained a sympathetic insight into the life of the 
animals (referring to Romano’s frequent visits to the 
zoo) and became noted for the quickness of his obser- 
vations. Romano sensed their structural elements: at 
first he guessed at, then studied their anatomy, which 
enabled him to adequately draw their movements, 
action and animation. When rendering action 
Romano's feeling and thinking seemed to converge; 
he also used the unconscious. that storehouse of 
countless impressions garnered from the work that 
had preceded. The unconscious seems especially 
available in the excitements when the artist catches 
at action, at the unusual, and at character. The boy’s 
memory and his facility became extraordinary 
through drawing these active, moving creatures. 
Only at rare intervals was the memory habit 
in Romano’s case relaxed, as even during his ‘study’ 
period, when he went to nature to get knowledge, he 
relied more upon memory than upon a direct tran- 
scription of the living or the inert thing he drew . . 
“The World War taught Romano how to make 
pictures. Until its outbreak he was a student, but the 
great conflict made of him a_ pictorial reporter. 
Though the scenes and events of the war were shown 
to him by the cinematograph, he translated this raw 
material into art.... Some of these drawings inspired 
by the cinematograph are preserved in a little green- 
covered book and from them we observe that 
Romano, at the age of ten and eleven, was much pre- 


Continued on page 33 
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Drawing by Romano at age 15 


Drawing by Romano at age 16 
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More drawings by Romano on page 14 
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Two drawings by Romano at age 17 
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Number 4 of a series on Container Design. This article 
discusses labels, a most prolific family in the packaging 
field. Dozens of great American printing houses produce 
millions of labels each year. Mr. Longyear is consultant 
for one of the largest of these plants. He has trained and 
placed many designers in this branch of the profession. 


Historic 

Quoting from the 1937 edition of the PACKAGING 
CATALOG, the year book of the packaging indus- 
tries: 

“From time immemorial the label in its many differ- 
ent forms has served as a means of identification and 
to establish authenticity. The label was born of man’s 
pride of possession, and long prior to the invention 
of the art of writing, as far back as 4000 B.C., articles 
were labeled with distinguishing marks such as 
crosses. Egyptian wine merchants, about 3000 B.C., 
labeled their jugs with mud seals. The early Chinese 
emperor Hung To, in 2698 B.C., discovered the art 
of making pottery and decreed that all pottery must 
be identified with the name of the maker and the 
place of origin. Chinese artists labeled their master- 
pieces with such legends as, ‘If you like my painting 
you may find me at the bridge of Man Chu.’ 

“In ancient Egypt, labels were made of wood, 
alabaster, copper and an alloy of silver, gold and 
copper, while in Babylonia and Assyria, labels were 
made of clay, pressed upon string, with which bales 
of goods were tied, as well as being appended to 
animals and slaves to identify them. The predecessor 
of the present condiment label is unquestionably to 
be found in the ruins of Pompeii, containing the 
Roman delicacy, fish sauce, one of the labels reading: 
‘Scaurus, Tunney Jelly Blossom Brand put up by 
Eutyches, Slave of Scaurus.’ The first written adver- 
tisements to appear on the streets of early Rome, 
were used for publicizing lost or found articles, and 
were called ‘Libelli’ which probably is the origin of 
the word ‘label.’ Present-day labels, Cesigned in all 
colors, on endless varieties of stocks, and reproduced 
in all forms of the graphic arts, are a great advance 
over these early attempts at identification, but are 
indicative of the progress man has made and of the 
wealth of materials, processes and experience now 
available.” 


Millions of Labels 


The label might be called the “common people” of 
the packaging world. Thousands of these popular 
miniature posters are printed for cheap and expen- 
sive packages. The aristocrats — hand-made boxes, 
plastics, ete.—were the first to show the trend toward 
improved design. The manufacturers, especially 
where style was a factor, were willing to spend money 
for redesigning. The designers were interested pri- 
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by William Longyear, Professional Designer 


Supervisor, Advertising and Packaging Design, Pratt Institute 


marily in the finer type of package. The common 
label was long neglected, in fact, was the last item 
to benefit by the renaissance of container design. The 
label-printing field is highly competitive. Price is 
generally a deciding factor in the purchasing of 
labels, ranging from fifty cents to three dollars a 
thousand, according to quality and size. In order to 
keep the price down, manufacturers found it neces- 
sary to use old plates over and over again, making 
minor changes to suit the customer. The cost of a set 
of engravings for a four-color can label is from 
seventy-five to a hundred dollars. The total sum re- 
ceived for ten thousand such labels might be twenty 
dollars, therefore it is evident that plates must be 


used repeatedly to amortize their cost and allow a 
profit. 


Consider the involved steps in the production of 
an ordinary label for a can of tomatoes. 
1. The salesman contacts the packer 
2. Salesman confers with Art Department 
3. Art Department makes one or more sketches 
4. Sketches are delivered to packer 
5. Frequently changes must be made in sketches 


6. Engraving Department makes working draw- 
ings 


7. Plates are engraved 
8. Plates are locked in form and printed 
9. Large sheets are cut into separate labels 


10. Labels are sorted, bundled, packed and shipped 


ll. Office records, files, bills and collects 


Each of the foregoing processes demands the atten- 
tion and time of several people. For all of this service 
Mr. Tomato Packer pays twenty dollars for his ten 
thousand labels. 


Redesign has swept the canned food market like 
wildfire. Small packers and great chains have given 
their products new faces. When one of the great 
chain-store organizations redesigns its labels, hun- 
dreds of separate items are involved. Each is a de- 
sign problem calling for the attention of an artist. 


Types of Labels 


A label may be a sticker the size of a postage stamp 
or it may be an eight by ten sheet on the end of a 
carton. It may be printed on white paper in one color 
or in several colors on cellophane, metal, metal foil, 
cloth or a dozen other materials. Our attention is 
here devoted to that great classification: the canned 
goods label. 
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OLN AND NEW 
CAN LABELS 


Below—Stock labels of twenty- 


five years ago. Note hou 





automobile and costumes 
date these labels. 


thove—Labels of Today. 





Simple, clean-cut presenta- 
tion of the product. Note 
simplified lettering. 


A DESIGN 


Select from your pantry or grocer’s shelf, a can of 
vegetables, fish or meat. The label should be one 
you feel might be improved. Place the package sev- 
eral feet away from your drawing board and study 
it. Does the label lack appeal? Is the lettering 
legible? Is the illustration convincing? Is the color 
appropriate and palatable? Is there a dominant cap- 
tion and secondary detail in both decoration and 
type? Are the elements scattered, thereby breaking 
up the design? 

On your layout pad, make a number of black and 
white sketches, actual size of the can, rearranging the 
same motifs found on the original package. These 
decorations and type may be modernized, simpli- 
fied and improved, in any way you may choose, to give 
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LABELS 
UN A VARIETY 
OF PRODUCTS 
1. Label deliberately de- 


signed to give home-made 
reaction to product. 


2. Label well placed in re- 
lation to design of bottle. 


3. Excellent display value. 


1. Package of cheesecloth 
decoratively labeled. 


5. Label and cap give snap 
to white bottle. 


6. Decorating effect on pow- 
der box. 


7. Cutout lotion label to 
match powder box in 
motif. 





FOR THE STUDENT 


better power on the store shelf and more sales ap- 
peal to the customer. Remember that the final objec- 
tive of your perfect label is the sale of merchandise. 

After you have made several black and white 
sketches, choose three of the best and transpose them 
into color. Fresh, contrasting hues are most satisfac- 
tory. Brilliance and contrast attract attention. Each 
label should have extreme light and dark values com- 
parable to black and white. 

In making the final sketch, cut a panel of heavy 
white drawing paper of lightweight bristol board 
(2-ply used by professionals), carefully paint your 
best design on same and apply to the can. Transpar- 
ent Scotch tape or glued paper tape is used to fasten 
the two ends of the label at the back of the can. 
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TYPICAL: LABEL REDESIGN: PROJECT 
@ PAPER-LABEL-CAN GF HONEY @ 
efigG-1~ACTUAL LABEL COMPLICATED , DISORGANIZED 

ILLEGIBLE , COMMONPLACE LACKS DISPLAY VALUE: 


© £1G-2,3,4,5, ROUGH SKETCHES SHOWING REARRANGEMENT 
GF ELEMENTS TAKEN FROM ORIGINAL LABEL —~ 


ef1G2~THE BEE USED AS STRONG CAPTION SPOT: 
efiG-3~ VERTICAL DARK BANDS GIVE STRONG PATTERN: 
efiG4~THE NUMERAL 4 AS THE DOMINANT FEATURE 
efiG 5~ STRONG BLACK AND WHITE PATTERN: 


ef1G G~FINISHED SKETCH APPLIED TO THE CAN —~ 
COLORS ~ LOWER HALF-DARK BLUE UPPER 
HALT HONEY YELLOW CLOVER LEAF MED-GREN 
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We would like to know how many readers 
are following these articles and if they 


Please 
Advise would like them to continue in future num- 


bers. Won't you drop us a postcard and 
advise? 
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Let's Go Sketching 


Ninth in a Series by Ernest W. Watson 


URING the inclement days of winter, when the 
dangers of pneumonia, frozen fingers and fall- 
ing on ice keep all but the most fanatical 
sketchers indoors, there are various ways of continu- 
ing the study of outdoor sketching. [ nominate the 
Brooklyn Bridge as an interesting subject this month 
for your experiments with pencil, pen, and brush. (It 
is an excellent theme for a blockprint, too.) The 
photograph, on opposite page, which was taken with 
my own camera, is quite sharp in focus and offers 
all the detail you'll need. The small snapshot below, 
of the same bridge, taken from a different viewpoint, 
and the two sketches in wash are shown to suggest 
two ways of handling the composition. 
The composition problem is somewhat similar in 


both photographs. In each, the emphasis may be 
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focused either upon the bridge tower or the build- 
ings. The negro and the boxes might make a stronger 
foreground if enlarged, i.e: brought nearer the spec- 
tator. Move the trucks about to suit you. Consider the 
use of clouds, gulls, or smoke coming up from ships 
behind the bridge. If you prefer—make it a foggy 
day. Extend the confines of the photograph if needed. 

Don't be afraid of photographs. Some, I know, will 
tell you never to use them as subjects. The same 
danger exists in working from photographs as in 
sketching directly from nature. In either case you can 
copy. You're more apt to copy with a photograph be- 
fore you, but if you have any creative urge at all 
youll not do so; if you haven't, it doesn’t matter 
anyway. 
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Technical Hints | 
from Artists’ Studios 
PATENTED PAPERS 


We'll give you three guesses as to how the gray tints 
in the accompanying reproductions were obtained. 
Wash? Ben Day? Scratchboard? Or what? 

Wrong you probably are! At least, unless you have 
already been introduced to the new and valuable 
material used for their production. 

Examine these grays carefully and you will find 
that they are “screen” effects, consisting of closely 
spaced parallel, or crossed, black lines. 

Until quite recently such effects were normally ob- 
tained by means of the Ben Day process described in 
ART INSTRUCTION for December (see Mr. 
Randall's article, pages 16, 17 and 18). This process, 
while long known and deservedly popular, neverthe- 
less has limitations from the artist’s point of view: 
he cannot foretell exactly how the final reproduction 
will appear, the process being largely out of his con- 
trol. Furthermore, some Ben Day effects are very ex- 
pensive, as Mr. Randall explains. 

Therefore, with all due respect to Ben Day work. 
many artists have hastened to say “welcome” to vari- 
ous materials which have come onto the market in 
recent years, and which permit them to get similar 
effects in their own studios and at smaller cost. 
Among these are a number of patented papers, in- 
cluding the Craftint Doubletone here demonstrated. 

This paper looks, at first glance, about like smooth 
bristol. The artist lightly pencils his sketch upon it 
in the usual way. Where there are to be solid black 
lines or tones, he draws them with black waterproof 
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Illustrations for this 


article by courtesy of 


Craftint Mfg. Co. 





Seventh in a Series 
by ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 


* 


ink, using pen or brush. And then the magic! Where 
dark grays are wanted—see skirt in lower right-hand 
corner—a “dark tone” liquid “developer.” which 
comes with the board, is applied with brush or pen. 
Instantly, wherever this developer touches the paper. 
dark gray tone appears; wherever lighter grays are 
desired another developer, known as “light tone,” is 
similarly utilized. 

Effective results may be obtained, as in the repro- 
duction in the upper left-hand corner, simply by out- 
lining the drawing in pencil and applying the devel- 
oping fluids, using little or no ink. Interesting fine 
line shading can be done with the pen, utilizing these 
developers in place of ink. 

Opaque white paint or ink is frequently employed 
to obliterate any unwanted part of the tone, to 
sharpen edges, etc. For effects like that of the fur, 
below, little touches of the same white are often 
added with pen or brush. 

This unique paper is available in various patterns, 
selection customarily depending on the intended 
amount of reduction. Drawings made upon it are re- 
produced by the relatively inexpensive “line” en- 
graving process, instead of highlight halftone or Ben 
Day. 

The accompanying reproductions show but a few 
of many possibilities of this material. It is well 
adapted to almost any work intended for reproduc- 
tion. The writer’s little sketches in ART INSTRUC- 
TION for January (page 34) were done upon it. 
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AN ADVENTURE 
IN PAINTING py joun m. gittron 


LANDSCAPE 

it is not surprising that students are particularly at- 
tracted to landscape painting. To set up one’s easel 
under a spreading tree and invite the obvious beauties 
of rolling meadows, nestling farms and drifting sum- 
mer clouds is one of the most soul-satisfying of expe- 
riences. Doubtless also, landscape appears to be a 
less formidable problem for the beginner’s brush 
than either figure or even still life subjects. Whether 
easier to paint or not, landscape must be handled 
with the same thoughtful organization that we have 
recommended in previous chapters. Indeed the 
painter's approach is pretty much the same what- 
ever the nature of his subject. 

The beginner finds the complexity of nature well 
nigh overwhelming upon his first attempts at paint- 
ing outdoors. If he carried a camera instead of a 
painters kit, he would merely survey the scene 
through his finder and click the shutter on the most 
agreeable composition seen in the little rectangle. 
More is expected of him as a painter. Before he picks 
up his brushes he must school himself in “simplified 
seeing.” The lavish array of line, form, color, and de- 
tail must fall into a simple pattern on his canvas. The 
lines of the hill, stream, and rambling meadow walls 
must conform to a well-planned arrangement; details 
of trees and rocks must be subordinated to a domi- 
nant motive and made more telling as form; colors 
must be organized and take their proper place in a 
well-balanced scheme. 

“Simplified seeing,” then, is the text of our first 
chapter in landscape painting and I invite you—by 
way of demonstration—to a study of a few land- 
scapes by the masters. Look first at the Winslow 
Homer through half-closed eyes. Note that the main 
divisions of rocks, sky, and foam fall roughly into a 
pattern of three values—dark, middle gray, and 
white. In the Cézanne landscape we see the same 
kind of organization: the trees dark, the landscape 
middle tone, and the sky light. The Giorgione, on 
page 24, is especially helpful for study in this con- 
nection, as the distinctions of tonal arrangement are 
very marked. This water color drawing was perhaps 
a preliminary study for a painting in oil. We could 
find no better example of simplified seeing. 

At this point | want to emphasize the importance 
of the sketch habit. Carry a small sketchbook and 
pencil about with you. You will be surprised at 
what you can learn about painting in this way. After 
you have acquired some facility with your pencil 
you will find it of the greatest advantage in record- 
ing momentary effects of color and light in your 
visual memory. Do not think you can remember what 
you see as well or as fully without the aid of a sketch 
made on the spot. You may wonder how pencil 
sketches can help with color, but you can organize 
your color scheme mentally, and, by means of notes 
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Fourth in a Series 
on Oil Painting 





Painting by Winslow Homer Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Homer’s paintings of the sea are magnificent in their delicacy of tone, 
their clearness of color, and the sheer power of the artist’s concep- 
tion. He painted nature not only in her tranquil state but also in all 
phases of violent, stormy moods. Notice the simplicity of the compo- 
sition; the power achieved by the use of straight lines as opposed to 
the moving lines of the water and foam. 


written in your sketch, record it for use when you 
return to the studio. The sketches on the opposite 
page will illustrate the point. 

In striving to memorize a landscape do not try to 
impress an entire complicated scene upon your visual 
memory. Select several simple relationships to re- 
member, never a great number. Later, in your studio, 
you may assemble these simplified units to create a 
more intricate design. Look again at the pencil 
sketches of the New England church. The outline 
drawing gives only the arrangement of shapes. The 
center one is a record of the light and dark, or value 
arrangement. The third sketch shows how the artist, 
having mentally organized a color arrangement, 
records it as completely as is possible in written notes. 
A combination of these notations may be called the 
key sketch. 

The observations recorded in these key sketches 
take no note of details such as the bell mechanism in 
the cupola, the color of the windows, chimney, and 
doors. Train yourself in these key sketches to see 
beyond mere detail, to seize upon the broad, signifi- 
cant aspects of the subject. These key sketches enable 
you to retain essentials of a fleeting moment of beauty 
caused by sunlight or temporary lighting effects. They 
may be called the “shorthand” of painting. 

After the big organization of your picture has thus 
been studied in key sketches, make as many drawings 
of details as you choose. They will give you the infor- 
mation needed to finish your painting. Detail in your 
key sketches would tend to divert you from the big 
compositional elements, Detail can be interesting and 
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Courtesy Ferargil Galleries 


important but it must come after the artist has con- 
ceived his big plan. 

The painting “Clouds on Equinox,” by Lucioni, is 
interesting in this connection. Notice the definite and 
strong pattern of darks made by trees and cloud 
shadows on the mountain. Within these shapes the 
artist has shown infinite detail; however, the big 
shape of the darks gives a definite unity to the paint- 
ing. Try making key sketches of this picture and of 
the one by Cézanne. 

Half close your eyes when you look at nature. 
This reduces the objects to simpler light and dark ar- 
rangements. Learn, early in your career, to see the 
darks in nature—then be bold enough to paint them 
in that way. Beware of using white paint in the dark 
areas. Use white in the halftones and lights only. If 
you wish to dilute a dark color to a lighter hue for 
use in a shadow, mix with it one of the yellows in- 
stead of white. 

In looking for color in nature do not let your eye 
become confused with too much color. Do not try to 
see and record in your mind all the colors at once. 
Apply the same method of “simplified seeing” men- 
tioned earlier in this article. In memorizing a poem 
or a song one commits to memory one line at a time; 
train yourself to see and remember color in the same 
manner. Select a group of three related colors to re- 
member at one time. For instance, look agair at the 
photograph of the New England church. Try to re- 
member the blue of the sky, the red of the shadow 
and the pink of the light side of the church. Segre- 
gate these colors in your mind: try to isolate them 

Continued on page 34 





Left: “Clouds on Equinox” by Luigi Lucioni 


Below: “Landscape” by Cézanne 





Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Robert Henri said: 


“A landscape has got to 
mean a great deal to any- 
one before it can be 
painted in any  worth- 
while way. It is harder to 
see a landscape than to 
paint it. This is true be- 
cause there are lots of 
who can 
paint anything, but, lack- 


clever people 


ing the seeing power, 
paint nothing worth 

from The Art 
Spirit (J. B. Lippincott, 


Philadelphia) 


while.” 
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COLOR DRAWING IN SEPIA BY GIORGIONE 


Giorgione (1478-1510) was one of the great Venetian painters. Although he died young and 
left few pictures of definite authenticity, his influence on his contemporaries was considerable. 
He was a great colorist. Historical criticism has made him almost a legendary figure. The 
wash sketch reproduced above, which is thought to be from his hand, was probably made as a 
preliminary study for an oil painting. It is a delightful and fresh interpretation of nature, 


possessing a lyric beauty characteristic of Giorgione’s work Art Instruction 





MORE 
COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS 


Here is another group of drawings from Sketch Com- 
petition No. 1. No attempt has been made to arrange 
them according to merit. The Fourth Prize sketch by 
Cc. C. Porter, Jr., for instance, is at the upper left- 
hand corner of Page 26, along with a group of men- 
tion drawings. 



















We have given the figure sketches on this page 
special prominence as they were among the compara- 
tively few of this type submitted. The landscape im- 
pression below (which, incidentally, is by the six- 
teen-year-old winner of the Second Prize) is note- 
worthy for its dashing spontaneity. Squint at it 
through half-closed eyes in order to appreciate fully 
what a wealth of suggestion can be conveyed by a few 


well-placed strokes. 





Top of page: An animated portrait by 
James Lewicki 


fhove: A convincing figure treat- 
ment by Freda Leibovitz 


Right: { telling landscape sketch 
by G. Forrester Meyerriecks 
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This crisp and well-composed treatment by Harold Kenworthy was the artist of this vigor- 
C. C. Porter, Jr.. won one of the fourth prizes ous, direct hand!ing of the “Portuguese Packet” 
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Charlotte H. Adams has imprisoned the spirit In the original of this example by C. Koetzner 


of a summer day in a sketch of trees and shore the trees were handled with professional skill 




















| 
; . | 
| Lobster House Resthhay Harbor | 
Niacin eds scingellp le Moet lpaaapibiony - nai ‘ - 
The lobster house with its pots and buoys is an In this bleak and wintry scene by Leonard 
excellent subject. The artist is Geneva Stone Brooks the space cutting is unusual but sound 


What fun it is to get out the sketchbcok and attempt to record all sorts of interesting subjects 
like these! There’s a thrill to the thing, not to mention its other advantages. Why not try some 


snow subjects before it is too late? Or trees in skeleton form? 
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Louis Schaff has with satirical humor depicted Russell H. Clarvoe used cameo paper for this 
rhythmic action. Note his consistent caricature crisp interpretation. The trees are worth study 





The beautiful delicacy of the sketch by Muriel James Lewicki, using vigorous contrasts of light : 
Hudson has been partly lost by the reduction and dark, has developed a convincing effect 











Fitness of technic to subject matter distin- A drawing which has much of the tonal rich- 
guishes this shore scene by Charlotte H. Adams ness of an oil painting. It is by Ida Leibovitz 


ART INSTRUCTION sincerely hopes that these drawings by our readers will inspire many 
others to undertake such work. It’s all very well to see what the other fellow does—these sketches 


all offer lessons——but it’s one’s own creative effort which truly counts! 
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MEASUREMENTS s not one of anatom 
Easy-to-Learn’ substitute for the d-Fashioned 


f anatomy which previously took years to learn 


NOW=-—the Student can Learn to Draw—alsc 
Processes of Reproduction and quickly Fill a Position 
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TAUGHT IN 30 EASY LESSONS 
““NEW”-MECHANICAL FIGURE METHOD 


50,000 Different Positions of the Human Figure can 
be Composed. If you can Draw a Line with a Ruler. 


This Complete Course in MECHANICAL FIGURE 
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a quality are of definite advantage to 
* your finished work. 
Back of SARGENT‘’S Chemical Purity 
BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLETE COURSE in 9” x 15” 

2-COLORED, BOUND BOOK for ONLY $1.00 
FREE LITERATURE DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS 
Ysoos: M. Y. MOSS INSTITUTE, Hartford, Conn. 





SARGENT 


Chemically Pure 


ARTISTS’ 


WATER COLORS 
TEN YEAR TESTED 
SARGENT’S chemical purity and 





are: 


@ A selection of the finest pigments 
from international sources. 





@ Long-term testing before use—We 
have actually tested the colors under 
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CARICATURE AND CARTOON 
¢ COMPETITION 


Now is your chance to try your skill as a graphic humorist. The 
prelimi y it on the inside cover of this issue will 


| tell you how to be certain of profiting through participation in 
| 


seen: varying conditions for ten years! 


@ Meticulous laboratory control at every stage of manu- 
facture. 


roma anecneern 


@ Made on modern precision machinery in a modern 
factory. Absolute uniformity as well as chemical purity 
* are built into the finished product. 

ARTISTS’ WATER 

COLORS FOR — 
“AMERICA’S 


PALETTE” 


Write for color card or ask your dealer. 





L . T’ S L A U G tH A T L | ~ B ! AMERICAN ARTISTS‘ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


Bush Building No.3 @ Brooklyn, New York 


























Pencil Drawing 


Ernest VW. Watson 


= Now $1.00! = 


Numerous pencil drawings by the 
author, demonstrating varied tech- 
nics and subject matter, are accom- 
panied by a brief but adequate 
text. 64 pages, 544” x 814”. Du- 
rably and attractively bound. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


VOCATIONAL, AVOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC 
Technical Books on Arts and Crafts, Business, Sciences 
Languages, Mathematics 


SOILED AT % PRICE 
Altho slightly soiled they look like New Book 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. 
MOSS PUBLISHING CC 
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The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etec. 
A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 5 
Write for our booklet “Pencils IT Ss CLEAR SAILING 
and Papers,” and enclose three * * * 
cone Sy mating sak (6s. on No matter how difleals your problems ie 
: paces: representation, it’s usually clear sailing 
once you have provided the right ma- 








If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 


. . Ooms kK terials. 
3. Grats Vieshines N. me Bl. Whenever ink is required, Yang Tse is 
» Ne ¥. 


the RIGHT INK. If your dealer does not 








stock it, send $1.00 for a set of 5 bottles 
(ene bottle black and four bottles col- 
| SELL ——————— ored | inks of your choice). Then com- 


SELL YOUR \\\\ ™ 
DRAWINGS. YANG TSE 


i Your sketches and drawings 


Your chetehes and dvewtogs | A SUPERB WATERPROOF DRAWING INK 














where, how, for how much? by J. M. PAILLARD, Paris 


You must read The Artist’s | T1 
else san Mase. | The WILLMAN IMPORTING 
ee RE hy \ AND TRADING CO.. Ine. 
Written by a successfulcom- J i 
mercial artist, this manual 
describes the leading Art || 
Markets; lists 632 names and ] 
addresses of purchasers of 
art work. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 
I ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 


126 Lexington Avenue New York City 





JEWELRY 


A master designer and crafts- 
man with ten years’ experi- 





















young and young when old.” 





ence with TIFFANY & CO., 
New York, is available as 
teacher or artisan. a 
“ qualified to teach or wor n 
All the great masters are old when all branches of hand wrought 
| jewelry. Best references. Ad- 
Walter Beck ii dress Box 71, Art Instruction, 
i 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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WILLIAM 
EDMONDSON 


preaches — inspired 
sermons in stone. 
He sees visions in 
the sky and fixes 
them in carvings. 


* 


“Dis here stone n° all these out there in de yard,” 
said William Edmondson, “come from God. Its de 
word in Jesus speakin’ his mind in my mind. | mus’ 
he one of his ‘ciples. These here is Mikels (miracles) 
1 can do. Cain’t nobody do these but me. 

“I had a vision. Yes, sir, | wuz jus’ a little boy “bout 
13, 14 years old, doin’ in de corn fields. 1 saw in de 
east world, | saw in de west world, I saw de flood. 
1 ain't never read no books nor no Bible and | saw 
dle water come. It come up over de rocks, covered up 








Edmondson was dis- 
covered about a year 
ago carving primitive 
sculptures in the front 
yard of his Tennessee 
home. He has had no 
art training and prob- 
ably has never seen 
any sculpture not his 
own. His work was ex- 
hibited recently in the 
Museum of Modern 


Art, New York 


* 


de recks and went over de mountains. God, he jus’ 
showed me how. 

“I see these things in de sky. You caint see “em 
but | can see “em. 

“Martha and Mary, the preacher man and _ that 
bird—no that ain't no pigeon, that’s a big old sea 
bird. All them things I saw in de sky —right up there 
jus’ like you see them clouds. 

“God give me this thing.” 

William Edmondson is about fifty years old. For 


Photographs and story by Courtesy Museum of Modern Art and 
Louise Dahl-W olfe who discovered Mr. Edmondson 
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years he was a hospital orderly and worked at odd 
jobs. He is prosperous for a Negro, owns his own 
home and has a vegetable garden, selling to the 
neighbors. His life in Nashville has been that of the 
average Negro of his generation in the South. He is 
simple, almost illiterate, entirely unspoiled, and 
happy in his work. Four or five years ago this simple 
old Negro became “converted,” the call came to him, 
and he knew that henceforth he would have to 
preach. He was changed from a jack-of-all-trades to 
a tombstone cutter, a worker in stone who fashions 
sculpture at God’s command— preaching “sermons in 
stone.” 

His front yard is littered with tombstones, most of 
them blank, but some of them crudely lettered and 
awaiting the stray customer who gave the order and 
never returned. His tombstone customers are rare and 
they haven’t much money to spend for Edmondson’s 
wares. His pieces are small because he has never 
been able to buy a large piece of stone, but somehow 
his vision materializes out of whatever he has at 
hand. 

All of Edmondson’s pieces are symbolic and they 
stem from the only book with which he is familiar: 
the Bible. His favorites are Mary and Martha, the 
Lamb of God, doves, preachers, ete. His preacher 
always wears a morning coat; in less formal attire 
the figure becomes a lawyer. One day his sister said 
to him, “William, how come you ain’t never made 
no angel? You done made ever’thing else, how come 
you aint made no angel?” So William made an 
angel; he made several angels. His sister had only 
prompted him, it was God who commanded. 

Serious though his work is, there is nothing of the 
missionary in William Edmondson. He is pleased at 
praise, but as far as his work is concerned you can 
take it or leave it. He scrupulously avoids all pro- 
fanity, but he regards his work with a high good 
humor, and the doing of it pleases him mightily. 

Mr. Edmondson’s sculpture comes within the cate- 
gory loosely called “modern primitive.” Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., Director of The Museum of Modern Art, 
says of his work: “Recognition of the achievements 
of naive or self-taught artists is one of the discoveries 
of contemporary taste. Usually the naive artist works 
in the easier medium of painting. Edmondson, how- 
ever, has chosen to work in limestone, which he at- 
tacks with extraordinary courage and directness to 
carve out simple, emphatic forms. The spirit of his 
work does not betray the inspiration which he be- 
lieves to be his active guide.” 


MORE COMPETITIONS 


Recently announced by the U. S. Treasury Department Pro- 
curement Division: 1. Thirteen murals to be installed in the 
Bronx Central Postal Station at a cost of $7,000; open to 
painters residing in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut. Henry Varnum Poor of New York will serve as 
chairman of the advisory committee on selection. 2. A terra 
cotta relief to be placed over the entrance door of the Forest 
Hills Station of the Flushing Post Office, at a cost of $2,250. 
Sculptors in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut are in- 
vited to enter models for this competition. James C. Boudreau, 
dir., School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute, will serve 
as chairman of the award committee. 
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PENS 


Long Famous for 
Pen and Ink Work 








RTISTS — Architects 
A — Engineers — 
Draftsmen swear by Gil- 
lott's Pens. Good results 
demand them. Their 
world-wide reputation is 
built on quality, adapt- 
ability and flexibility. Try 
Gillott's — sold at all art 
suppliers. For a sample set 
of six pens send 25c, or 
$1.00 for a complete set 
including three exquisitely 
fine points direct to — 


No. 170—Fine Point 


No. 290—Superfine Point 


No. 659—Crow 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
Established 1836 
93 Chambers Street 


New York, N. Y. No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen 




















FINE ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


Pure, permanent, maximum in 
color strength Weber Fine 
Artists’ Oil Colors offer the 
finest selected pigments 
ground in especially cleansed 
and purified oils, vehicles and 
mediums. 


FINE ARTISTS’ 
WATER COLORS 


Pure, Brilliant, Reliable. 
Seientifically developed 
throughout a period of over 
three - quarters of a century. 
They are used and endorsed 
by many eminent artists and 
in art schools. 


F. WEBER CO. 
Est. 1853 
Makers of 
America's Finest Artists’ Colors 
OIL — WATER — TEMPERA 
PASTEL — AQUAPASTEL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
DRAWING MATERIALS 


Factory Office: 
1220 Buttonwood St., Phila., Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo., 705 Pine Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1710 Chestnut St. 
Baltimore, Md., 227 Park Avenue 



















DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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HANDICRAFTS 


NEW TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 
The use of rubber moulds mits 
pulling casts with extreme wu cuts. 
Plastic marble that requires no kiln fir- 
ing, for modeling and simple ceramics. 

instruction 
30 Courses 
Faculty of 20 
Winter and Sum- 
mer Courses 
Cemplete Tool and 
Supply Service 
Send for School, 


Su Servi 
= be aa 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


RKO Bidg., Rockefeller Center 
1270 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 




















INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ART- TRAINED YOUTH 


Modern Business has many departments emplvy- 
ing the creative young person of sound, sensible, 
really professional Art-Training. Write for our 








new booklet. No educational requirements. No 
studies but Art. 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF DALLAS 
A Civic Corporation 


“Art School of the Southwest”’ 
2503 McKinney Avenue Dalias, Texas 














Commercial Illustration 
Studios— School of Art 


Courses designed to meet needs of advertising 
agencies, department stores, publications, and 
other business organizations. Personal instruc 
tion by successful artists. 


ADVERTISING ART 
ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION DESIGN 
WINDOW DISPLAY 
Regist Now. Day and Evening 
cinaeen. tel Teme ete, shes ~ 
Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth Ave. . 
(28rd St.), New York City. Write YA 
for Catalog G. AlLg. 4-2446. 

















THE 
WILDE STUDIO 


OF VOCATIONAL ART 








Featuring short, practical course in 
line with the demands of the busi- 
ness field in art. Less than 1% of our 
graduates are unemployed at the 
present time. Write for prospectus. 


Phone GRamercy 38-5356 





42 East 9th Street ———— 











New York, N. Y. 











woop 
SCULPTURE 


1 CAN HELP YOU WHO ARE MAKING 
WOOD SCULPTURE AND NEED COMPE- 
TENT ADVICE ON MATTERS OF DESIGN 
AND TECHNIC, BY GIVING YOU A THOR- 
OUGH CRITICISM OF YOUR WORK WITH 
SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL DEFINITELY 
IMPROVE IT. THIS CRITICISM CAN BE 
MADE BY MAIL IF YOU ARE NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


WRITE TO ME FOR PARTICULARS 


WARREN WHEELOCK 
ROOM 323 
1931 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 











Southeastern Arts Convention 


Early March is blossom time in Tampa 
for the beautiful American Verbena. 
How fitting, for it is also convention 
time for the Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion. 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
March 10, 11 and 12, the arts teachers of 
the southeastern states will meet in 
Tampa, Florida, for their 1938 conven- 
tion. “The South’s Challenge to the 
Arts” will be the theme of the conven- 
tion. Many Southern leaders in fine and 
practical arts and other phases of educa- 
tion will appear on the program, as well 
as outstanding speakers from other sec- 
tions of the country. Various educational 
and commercial exhibits will be dis- 
played, and tours will be provided to in- 
teresting places in and around Tampa. 

The Southeastern Arts Association is a 
regional professional organization made 
up of teachers of Fine Arts, Industrial 
Arts and others interested in art educa- 
tion from the nine southeastern states— 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. It was organ- 
ized in 1931 to promote interest in art 
education and professional growth among 
teachers of the arts in this region. 


The Association has held conventions 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina; Athens, 
Georgia; Atlanta, Georgia; Charleston, 
South Carolina; Nashville, Tennessee; 
and Raleigh, North Carolina. Member- 
ship now runs into the hundreds. The 
programs are planned to be of interest 
and value not only to teachers of the 
arts, but to those interested in other 
phases of education as well. Plans are 
being made to make the 1938 conven- 
tion the largest and best yet held by 
the association. All arts teachers and 
others interested in art education are 
welcome to attend the convention. 

The officers for the association for 
1938-39 are: 

President—F. Elizabeth Bethea, Head 
Art Department, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. 

Vice-President— Martha Geistman, In- 
structor of Art, Buena Vista Junior High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer (Sustaining )—May 
Kluttz, Instructor of Art, Hoke Smith 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Have You Seen This? 


The interest shown in the article by 
Domenico Mortellito on lacquered lino- 
leum (ART INSTRUCTION, December) 
leads us to believe that many readers 
not already familiar with the use of clay 
inlays in connection with carved lino- 
leum would appreciate at least this brief 
introduction to them. We have before us 
a circular from Warren-Knight Co., Phil- 
adelphia, describing “Wadec Clay,” and 
picturing a number of frames, chests, 
cigarette boxes, etc., decorated with it. It 
discusses the method of covering these 
articles with linoleum, and tells how the 
surface can then be carved, and decorated 
with inlays of the clay, which, being 
available in seven colors, permits a great 
variety of effects. 

Teachers will find craft work in this 
material interesting as a class problem. 
Finished objects utilizing it also often 
have commercial value. 


* * * 
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ART STUDENTS 
NEVER GO TO A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unless they have heard of it. How can 
our thousands of readers hear of YOUR 
summer school unless you TELL them 
about it. This is the TIME and ART 
INSTRUCTION is the PLACE. A space 
this size costs you about 10c for each 
100 readers. 


THINK OF IT! ACT! 




















Pen Drawing 


Arthur L. Guptill 





Now $1.00! 


By easy stages this volume leads 
from elementary to advanced con- 
siderations, offering comparative 
technics and varied subject matter. 
64 pages, 544” x 844”. Durably and 
attractively bound. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HERE JS NEws! 


If you can get us three new 
subscriptions to ART IN- 
STRUCTION for one year at 
the regular rate of $3.00* 
each we will give you a 
year’s subscription absolutely 
free. If you already subscribe 
you can renew on the same 
basis! Don’t let anybody tell 
you you enn’t get them be- 
cause 


WE DON’T BELIEVE IT! 


*FOREIGN POSTAGE $1.00 A YEAR EXTRA 
































CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical instruction in car- 
tooning by an experienced cartoonist, I am offer- 
ing a home study course approved by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. A postal card brings full 


details. 
DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A597, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 








GENIUS UNFOLDING continued from page 12 


“occupied with facts in the nature of fragments like 
hands, face, head, weapons, and boots, devoting to 
them more attention than hitherto. We find him ex- 
hibiting mental characteristics which distinguish the 
masters, as conscientious as they, and just as eager 
to acquire knowledge. Romano is plainly steering his 
course toward the making of pictures, building 
methodically the technical foundation, balancing his 
pictorial ideals with his power to execute them. He 
does not separate these twin factors as do our method 
makers who, under the disguise of composition, make 
them divergent, and acting as separate agents to be 
brought together after each has been perfected at 
some remote day. therefore, 
sound, and a cure for the evil in this wrong concep- 
tion of composition.” 


Romano’s position is, 


In the story of Romano, the serious art student 
finds both spiritual stimulation and a wealth of prac- 
tical suggestions for work and study. It carries an 
urgent message to parents and educators who are ob- 
sessed with the fallacy that the development of art 
talent can be put off, delayed until youth has been 
run through the mill of organized education. The 
fetish of degrees and diplomas has, it is safe to say, 
sterilized the creative powers of many a talented 
youngster. “Higher” education has somehow failed to 
perceive that much of the world’s greatest work has 


been done and is being done today by men and 
women who are self-educated. Among these, of 


course, are prominent painters and sculptors. 


Get a GREEN card! 
* 


® ART INSTRUCTION now has (Feb. 15th) approx- 
imately 8800 paid subscribers and standing orders .. . 
We are proud of this . . . It spurs us to even greater 
endeavors .. . We expect 10,000 by the end of our 
first year (April 15th) . . . In order to insure this, 
we will make it WORTH YOUR WHILE to help us. 








®@ FIRST, write for a GREEN CARD which will in- 
dicate that you are our official representative. We'll 
also send full information ... No obligation involved. 


® SECOND, secure new subscribers to ART IN- 
STRUCTION and we'll reimburse you in any of a 
number of ways. For example, send us one new sub- 
scription for one year and we will extend your sub- 
scription 4 months (or give you your choice of 
Pencil Drawing or Pen Drawing, each listing at 
$1.00). Send two and we'll extend your subscription 
8 months; three, one year! 


® We also have a cash proposition. Why not investi- 
gate it NOW? 





* 


It’s Worth While! 
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As § Simple a: as 
ABCT 


GRAFTINT | 


This unique material is capable of won- 
derful results which lend — 














to reproduction by line engravin 
method is simple. Here are the tne. 
GRESSIVE 8 





EPS. 





The subject is out- 
lined in pencil on 
CRALI TINS 
Doubletone Draw- 
ing Paper. Solid 
blacks are added 
with brush or pen, 
using waterproof 
drawing ink. 








































The dark grays are 
next brought out 
by applying 
CRAFTINT 
“Dark Tone” De- 
veloper with brush 
or pen. Like magic 
the dark appears 
(see hair) wher- 
ever the developer 
contacts the paper. 


Finally the light 
grays are added 
by means of 
CRAPFTENT 
“Light Tone” De- 
veloper applied 
with brush or pen. 
Then the pencil- 
ling is erased. Note 
the effective result. 


SIMPLE! QUICK! 


EFFECTIVE! Me 


Dept B 


210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO =! 
Please send me complete information about your product: 
NAME i 
STREET LEE SET 
CITY ptstees giccaeabacaie 1 
STATE RISAR New acer sie j 
POSITION itil ees ademas ! 
=e —m_mrereeaewrew wea aw wee os ow oe = al 











Let us send you a Drawlet 
Pen. You give it the tough- 
est ““‘work-out”” you can 
devise to test its endurance 
and determine itseconomy. 
Particularly notice the out- 
standing feature of Drawlet 
— the adjustable reservoir 
of genuine Nickel -Silver. 
Clean it often—raise and 
lower it for thick or 
thin flow. Watch how it 
snaps back into alignment 
repeatedly. 

Once you make this test 
at our expense, we know 
you'll never use any other 
pens for all lettering, broad 
line drawing, and border- 
ing. What’s more, you'll 
realize how this superior 
tool must improve your 
students’ work because of 
the dependable clean-cut 
lines that Drawlet always 
makes. At least, make the 
test and judge for yourself. 
Write today. 

ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


52 Cooper Street Camden,N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








Back it snaps, 
no matter how 
many times it’s 
cleaned ! 





It goesup, 
and stays up, 
for showcard 


colors. 
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Andafirm 
pressure at the 
heel pushes it 
back into tight 
position when 
you want to go 


back to ink ! 
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DRAWLET Pens 


for drawing and lettering 
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TREVA WHEETE 


The print “Siesta,” reproduced on the 
frontispiece, is typical of the work 
of Treva Wheete, a talented artist of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. The original print, slightly larger, is rich in 
tonal color, orange and brown predominating. It is 
printed on a creamy Japanese Paper (Yamura), 
which is an important note in the color scheme. The 
print was produced with five linoleum blocks and 
twenty-one different colors, each block being respon- 
sible for several colors. One of the blocks printed the 


> 





bright orange of the oranges, a darker orange of the 
pineapples, brown of the hair, gray of the apron, 
and darker gray of the shoes. So long as color areas 
are separated by a little space the application of dif- 
ferent colors is not difficult. 

Treva Wheete is one of a group of color printers of 
the Southwest who has recently organized a Color 
Blockprint Society. She and her husband, Glenn 
Wheete, held a combined exhibition of their prints at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries recently. 


* * * 


ADVENTURE IN PAINTING continued from page 23 
as a simple combination of three lovely colors. Then 
look at the shadow on the green grass, the light 
where the sun strikes the grass, and the green of the 
trees. These selections of three color notes are called 
triads. After you have selected and recorded several 
triads in a scene, put them together and you have the 
whole scene. 

In painting, never undertake seeing more than you 
can understand at a glance. Look quickly at the scene. 
What color impresses you most after you have closed 
your eyes? That color should be your key color. 
Group the other color tones around this key color in 
triads or groups of three related colors. This method 
will prove helpful to a great degree. 

It may seem odd that I am recommending the 
study of landscape painting through the medium of 
pencil sketches. Why not go out into the fields and 
streets at once with canvas and brushes? By all 
means do so. Work directly from nature whenever 
possible. If you cannot go outdoors, paint from your 
window, even though the scene may not be altogether 
of your choice. What I have suggested doing with 
pencil and sketchbook will, I am confident, be of 
very great help when you begin to put on the paint. 


* * * 


Your Art Supplies 


When you go into the store to buy art supplies won't 
you please remember our advertisers? That is one 
very definite way you can give “Art Instruction” a 
boost. The firms who advertise their products on our 
pages are making “Art Instruction” possible. They 
are really patrons of art. Every time you buy one of 
their products you are helping us make our publi- 
cation bigger and better. 


. * * 
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Courtesy of Wildenstein & Co. 
Drawing Reproduced Actual Size 





TETE DE FILLETTE by 








Ve rus Perfo hes | of Povccb Dramings by ofa evs 
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This charming study reveals the delicate beauty of the pencil as a 


° P . . ° T . 
medium ot artistic expression. Note how unobtrusive the 


Yet observe how meaningful 1s each crisp pencil line. 


With the aid of America’s foremost pencil —Venus Drawing — 
you are provided with the perfect medium for emulating the masters. 


Its 17 degrees of black and its famous colloidal lead® dive you enorm- 


ous range plus fine pencil quality ! 


Watch for more Pencil Drawinés hy Masters ! 










technique ! 


And when you use colored 
pencils ask for Venus Color- 
ing, made in 26 colors. Extra 
strong thin lead that sharpens 


easily and safely! 











‘\lso made in CANADA 


by Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


ENGLAND 


Varch 1938 


by Venus Pencil Co., Limited, London 






\ 


PENCILS 


j 0 ¢ *U. S. Pat. 
No. 1,738,888 
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DRAW WITH 


PAYONS 
JUST LIKE CRAYONS 


THEN BRUSH OVER 
IT WITH CLEAR WATER 


A new and sensationally successful art 
medium - unlimited in its possibilities. 
Draw with Payons like an ordinary crayon, 
then brush over your drawing with clear 
water for color effects. Use them on 
paper and for coloring on handicraft ob- 
jects with equal facility. Eight brilliant 
“Tuned Palet” colors. Write for de- 
scriptive circular today. 


PAINTING CRAYONS 


T IME was when tracing paper was utilized mainly for rough 
studies and preliminaries . . . How conditions have changed! 
- Such paper has so improved that artists now select it for all 
sorts of purposes. Even finished pen drawings are done upon it: 
What a test! The above subject, for instance, was sketched on one 
of our Tablets of Sunray Tracing Paper No. 805. This is an espe- 


cially fine surface on which the lines do not widen as on inferior 
kinds. 

Tracing paper has one marked advantage over ordinary drawing 
paper in that the final drawing can be made directly over the pre 


liminary study (or—shh!—even over a photograph). Often one study 
is made on top of another until the scheme is exactly right. Then 
the final drawing is done over the chosen preliminary. 

We have prepared an Instruction Sheet describing a unique method 


of drawing on tracing paper. It’s yours for the asking—just mention 
Instruction Sheet M. 


Write for free samples and name of nearest dealer. 








STEINER PAPER CORP. 


50-52 Franklin Street New York, N. Y. 
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FALLS MEEKS CAMERON LIE 


“DRIVE SAFELY” POSTER CONTEST 


In addition to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the judges for the 
Devoe “Drive Safely” Poster Contest, sponsored by the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, are: 

C. B. Falls, prominent poster artist; Everett V. Meeks, dean, 
School of the Fine Arts, Yale University; W. H. Cameron, 
managing director, National Safety Council, and Jonas Lie, 
president, National Academy of Design. 

The Devoe Poster Contest officially opened February 1 and 
will close April 29, by which time all entries must be sub- 
mitted. A first prize of $1,000 and 14 other cash prizes will be 
awarded and an exhibition will be held at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, after the contest. 

The contest is strictly non-commercial. In fact, the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company has even requested that contestants do not 
mention the brand of the materials used in making their 
posters. 

Contest blanks, giving complete instructions and rules, may 
be obtained at the store of any Devoe Artists’ Materials dealer 
or by writing direct to Harold Raynolds, Fine Arts Division, 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


* * * 


SYBILLA MITTELL WEBER continued from page 7 
career who does not have a genuine love for animals. 
That is the starting point. To understand them, to be 
in entire sympathy with them is, of course, to be 
without fear. I do not say this to my credit, because 
it was natural for me, but from childhood I had no 
fear of animals; and I was able to win the confidence 
of even vicious horses and dogs. After all, a bad dis- 
position is usually the result of bad treatment.” 

Mrs. Weber has lived in stables more or less ever 
since the day when, as a little girl of five, she failed 
to answer her mother’s call to dinner. The stable is 
the last place most mothers would look for little girls 
who fail to come when they are called. Sybilla Mit- 
tell’s mother always looked in the stable first, because 
Sybilla was different. The love that most young ladies 
of five squandered on dolls she lavished on horses 
and dogs and other farm animals. 

Her mother was not surprised, therefore, to find 
Sybilla in the stable on a certain day. But she was 
surprised when she caught sight of her little corduroy 
breeches in the stall with Betty, the temperamental 
mare. Peering anxiously between the horse’s legs, she 
observed the child standing directly under the mare’s 
body. In her hands was a stubby broom with which 
she was energetically brushing off the mud that had 
bespattered the animal’s legs and belly during the 
morning’s ride. “I'll be right out in a minute. 
Mother,” Sybilla brightly assured her anxious parent. 
and kept on till her task was done. 

Sybilla Mittell Weber’s career as an animal painter 
was even then in the making. 


* * * 
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